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ized by a real poet or a poetic tradition — and 
philologians are, after all, not real poets. More- 
over, even then, it would be something else, and 
not Old English verse. The second reason is that 
when a translator lays upon himself the bonds of 
Sievers' types and the constraints of initial rime, 
he limits himself parlously in his choice of avail- 
able words, and cannot choose the precisely right 
word, interpret with faithfulness, give to the 
modern reader what the poem gave to the Anglo- 
Saxon hearer or reader. Matching letters does 
not conduce to precision of meaning or poetic in- 
spiration. It made the Old English poet pad — 
though, to be sure, he very cleverly evaded this 
particular hardship of Wyrd by making his pad- 
ding an artistic character of his verse. But the 
translator is not free to run over and select helpful 
stop-gaps from a stock of kennings or epic tags ; 
he is not even at liberty to swap one kenning be- 
fore him for another. This necessity to observe 
the letter and not the spirit tends continually to 
make a verse translation inaccurate, cryptic, bald, 
or, what is worse, artificial. It was one of several 
things that drove William Morris (and he a poet) 
to inventing his horrific pseudo-archaisms. 

In brief (if I may venture to speak also for 
Mr. J. E. Clark Hall, Mr. Tinker, and other 
regrettably prosaic translators) those who have 
translated Beowulf in prose preferred prose be- 
cause they preferred a medium in which they 
could be as accurately faithful, that is, make as 
"adequate" a translation in this most essential 
regard of faithfulness, as possible. The fact is 
cited by Mr. Gummere that all German trans- 
lators but one have used verse. What of that ? 
All persons of generous nature in uncurbed mo- 
ments burn to rush in where even genius fear to 
tread. And the Germans are Titanic ; they aspire 
to be supermen. These sinned through pride — 
but there was at least one just man found among 
them. 

May a suggestion be made which might possibly 
transform the clash of opinions on this point into 
a happy concord — a suggestion which Mr. Gum- 
mere of all men should welcome ? What one can- 
not do adequately — that is, make a verse trans- 
lation — might be done by many. The world is 
much the richer for what Mr. Gummere has 
taught us of the communal origin of poetry. Why 



should not an era of communal translation set in ? 
Let some devoted soul, more valiant and more 
unselfish than Curtius, perpetrate for the common 
good a translation of one poem or another in one 
of our technical periodicals. Our own periodicals 
— for it would not do to let the Germans in on 
this. Furthermore it should be understood that 
we would give everyone in this country a chance, 
for we get sometimes in the habit of thinking no 
one exists except the Germans and our own par- 
ticular University. Then let everyone, in the 
slang phrase, "jump on " the votive translation, 
rend it in pieces, and then, by a happy selection 
of the most accurate, that is prose, renderings 
offered, in as excellent and as accurate poetic 
phrasing as is possible, put together, somewhat 
like a picture puzzle but a good deal harder, an 
ideal translation for communal use. This could 
be handed down — a perfect translation, because it 
would have no individual author, but come out of 
the heart of a literate (to be sure) but homo- 
geneous folk. For that is what philologians are. 
There would be no danger of petty differences of 
opinion or preference for one's own opinion be- 
fore those of others — not the slightest. Everyone 
knows that there is no vanity, or jealousy, or 
narrow parochial spirit among philologians — or, 
at least, American philologians. 

Will Mr. Gummere let me thank him here (not 
because I suppose it will mean anything to him, 
but in token of my personal debt) for his helpful 
book ? I had scarcely cut the string before I was 
reading his stirring verse to a class, and it " went 
across the footlights " unmistakably. But the fact 
that Mr. Gummere comes almost within grasp of 
the impossible does not prove his point. 



C. G. Child. 



University of Pennsylvania. 



On an Eighteenth Century Translation 
op Burger's Lenore. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In an interesting article on English 
translations of Burger's Lenore (Modern Quarterly 
of Language and Literature, Vol. II, pp. 13-28), 
W. W. Greg has corrected some of Brand!' s mis- 
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takes in a note on the same subject appended to 
Erich Schmidt's Charakteristiken (Vol. I, pp. 
244-48) but has himself erred in attempting to 
correct Brandl in regard to William Taylor's 
translation of Lenore. Greg writes as follows, 
commenting on a list of translations : 

"Taylor 2. Ellenore, Norwich, 1796. (Brandl 
mentions an edition of this date at London, which 
according to him contains a stanza from Spen- 
cer( !) I have not been able to find any trace of 
such an ed.)." 

The Spencer referred to is another translator of 
Lenore. The Monthly Mirror (Vol. n, p. 480) 
gives the title of Taylor's translation as follows : 

" Ellenore, a Ballad, originally written in Ger- 
man, by G. A. Buerger, Norwich, March. Lon- 
don, Johnson." 

Plainly, then, the ballad was published or at 
any rate distributed both at Norwich and at 
London. Greg, unaware of this, thinks that 
Brandl refers to a different edition, whereas both 
are calling the same edition by different names. 

Notwithstanding Greg's exclamation point 
Brandl is also right in regard to Taylor's bor- 
rowing from Spencer. In the first place, Brandl 
speaks of the copying of a " Vers " which means 
"line" and not "stanza" as Greg has trans- 
lated it. The Critical Review (New Series, Vol. 
xxn, p. 455) quotes Taylor's own words in re- 
gard to page 7 of this ballad that "he has availed 
himself of the highly finished translation of Mr. 
Spencer." Unfortunately this London and Nor- 
wich edition of Taylor's translation of Lenore is 
not in the British Museum and possibly not in 
existence to-day, so it is not possible to prove 
that this disputed passage is on page 7, tho it 
is extremely probable. We have other pretty 
conclusive evidence of the borrowing however. 
Taylor published a translation of Lenore in the 
Monthly Magazine for March, 1796, which we 
will term (a). By June of that year (see 
OrUdeal Review, Vol. xvn, pp. 303-08) W. R. 
Spencer's translation (6) had appeared. At the 
end of this year was published in pamphlet form 
another translation of Lenore by Taylor (c). The 
version printed in Taylor's Survey of German 
Poetry (Vol. n, p. 40 of 1829 ed.) is undoubt- 
edly, as Brandl and Greg state, a reprint of (c). 
We will call it (</). It is at any rate different 



from (a). The stanza in which the borrowed 
line occurs runs in the original and in the various 
versions as follows : 

" Sag an, wo ist dein Kammerlein? 

Wo ? Wie dein Hochzeitbettchen 1" 
" Weit, weit von hier 1 Still, kiihl und klein I 

Sechs Bretter und zwei Brettchen ! " 

(«) 
" And where is, then, thy house and home ; 

And where thy bridal bed?" 
'"Tis narrow, silent, chilly, dark ; 

Far hence I rest my head." 

(*) 
"Say where the bed, and bridal hall ? 
"What guests our blissful union greet?" 
" Low lies the bed, still, cold and small ; 
" Six dark boards, and one milk white sheet." 

(O 

" And where is then thy house, and home, 

And bridal bed so meet?" 
"'Tis narrow, silent, chilly, low, 

Six planks, one shrouding sheet." 

The similarity of the last lines in ( 6) and (</) 
seems conclusive proof that the latter was bor- 
rowed from the former, since the original contains 
no reference to a "milk white sheet" If then, 
as Brandl and Greg suppose, the version in the 
Survey of German Poetry is a reprint of Tay- 
lor's 1796 London and Norwich edition, Brandl 
is right in stating that this edition "contains a 
line from Spencer." 

W. A. COLWELL. 

Wofford College. 



A Parallel between Hoffmann and 
Ludwig. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The Romanticist Hoffmann and the 
realist Ludwig seem poles apart from one another, 
but once at least their great minds ran in very 
much the same channel. Their famous master 
coopers, Martin and Holders-Fritz, testify as fol- 
lows concerning their trade : 



"... mein Handwerk 
halt' ich fur das herr- 
lichste, was es auf der 
Welt geben kann. . . . Ei, 
Herr, mir lacht das Herz 



" Es geht doch kein 
Handwerk fiber die Butt- 
nerei. So ein Ding, das 
steht auf sich selber da, so 
rand, so glatt und so fest, 



